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BOEING PURSUIT 


Recognized by Military Services as the Finest Single 
Seater Fighter in the World 


The ORIGINAL combination of : 

An Underslung Sloping Core Radiator ; 

A Small Body properly arranged : 

A Semi-thick Airfoil Section of True Contour throughout 
the entire length of both the Small Elliptical Lower 
Wing and the Larger Tapered Upper Wing; 

. . ; A; Single Bay Biplane with external brace wires in h ront 
''fTruss Only ; 

: . ; ^t;y?al proportioning of Unbalanced Control Surfaces. 
: v ‘ 'giving unprecedented ease and range of control. 


DESIGNED* IN THF. YEAR 1922, PRODUCED AND FLOWN EARLY IN THE YEAR 1923 


BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 

SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 
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The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 

because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying new* than appears in any monthly ; and. more 
important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. * 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 

For less than eight cents a week — Four Dollars a year — you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 

A LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER: 

Pin a Two Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 26 issues. 



AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 


Send me the next 26 issues of AVIATION. Two Dollars to cover is enclosed. 
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Announcing — 


R eduction in rates 

of Flying Instruction 


THE CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY having 
disposed of their surplus JN airplanes under their offer 
of a free plane with each flying course, announce the 
following rates for dual instruction: 

Complete Course, including Flying and 


Mechanical Training $300.00 

Flying instruction by the hour 35.00 


(No deposit required to cover breakage) 


Instruction given Winter and Summer 
Enrollments accepted at any time 


We still have a few JN's and Standards in first class condition for sale 
at reasonable prices. Customers purchasing these can arrange for instruction 
on their own machines at $1 0.00 per hour. 

Machines will be provided at reasonable rates for students who wish to 
keep in practice after completing their flying training. 

The school will be operated under the same safe and sane policy which 
has enabled us to train over 350 pilots since the war without a serious accident. 


W rite for enrollment blank - 

THE CURTISS EXHIBITION CO., Inc. 

Garden City, N. Y. 


I_ D. Gardner 
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More Aviation Cost Figures 

W HEN governmental officials charged with the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars of pnblic funds cannot 
render accurate statements, it indicates a carelessness or 
a lack of interest that deserves condemnation. Aviation has 
felt that money appropriated for air activities of the govern- 
ment was being wasted through duplication and changes of 
plans or, to put it directly, because there is no governmental 

The letter from the Secretary of War published elsewhere 
m this issue is a complete justification of the skepticism of 
Aviation when considering figures purporting to show the 
■‘cost” of Aviation. While statistical tables and comment arc 
dull and uninteresting to read, they are the only means that 
are known of reflecting ability of management, soundness of 
policy and results accomplished. Just because the people’s 
money is being spent is no reason for less accurate accounting 
than in any business concern. 

Whatever the objections to unified control of our govem- 

and incompleteness in the presentation to Congress of aviation 
accounting. It is not for Aviation to place the blame, for it 
is convinced that no one official is to blame. It is the system 
that should be criticized. If individuals have taken advantage 
of this situation to minimize the great sums expended for 
aviation, it has been through fear that our air defenses would 
he crippled. But this does not excuse error after error being 
made, especially when the figures apply to a fiscal year the 
accounts of which have been closed for over a year. 

In this connection, it is proper to say that the Army has 
lieen franker than the Navy in respect to figures. Repeated 
requests to the Navy have met with no response. The Secre- 
tary of War did make an investigation and when errors were 
found admitted them. The Navy has pursued a policy of 
silence that is not proper nor in keeping with the fundamental 
principle that the public is entitled to know what it is re- 
ceiving for its money. It is to be hoped that Aviation will 
receive from the Navy similar figures to those published by 
the Army. Then and then only can results be checked with 
costs. 

We urge everyone interested in the future of aviation to 
study with great care the final accounting of Air Service 
expenditures. They should form a basis for serious thought 
as to the future of aviation in the United States. 


Automatic Steering 

I T is reported that a French engineer, M. Mazade, has 
further perfected the Aveline Stabilizer, and that this 
apparatus is being installed in several commercial air trans- 
ports as well is in military bombers. The operation of this 
stabilizer is of the simplest. Once in the air the pilot is re- 


lieved of all the difficulties of steering the plane, for the 
automatic pilot takes hold of the situation nnd keeps the 
plane on a straight course. The pilot can then turn his at- 
tention to navigating. If he finds that the wind is shifting 
him from his coarse, he merely presses a button marked 
“right” or “left,” as the case may be, and the machine turns 
automatically. To rise, he presses a button marked “up” 
and keeps it down until he has gained the altitude desired. 
It sonnds as simple as riding in a push button elevator. 

Reports as to the success of this appliance may be some- 
what exaggerated, but automatic steering while in the air is 
theoretically possible and it is only a question of working 
the problem out in practical form. In marine work “Metal 
Mike” is taking the place of the helmsman and steers a more 

has ever steered a ship in a heavy sea realizes that the Vari- 
ation of coarse is even greater than in air travel and just as 
irregular. The aeronautical problem is more complicated dne 
to the three directions of control and the effect of variations 
of speed, bnt for these very reasons an automatic pilot wonld 
render a greater service for air travel. 

The automatic pilot will not help in taking off or lauding 
any more than it will steer a ship into a dock, but it will bo 
a great relief to the pilot while in the air, especially at night 
or when flying through clouds. In particular, it will enable 
him to concentrate his full attention to navigating his plane 

the future it will save the cost of a navigating officer and 
will allow of longer flights without fatigue of the pilot. This 
valuable development of the aeronautical science has received 
little attention on this side of the Atlantic and it is hoped that 
the French developments will stimulate interest in this subject. 


Pensions for Air Mail Pilots 

T HE death of Clarence O. Gilbert, an Air Mail pilot on 
night flying duty, brings acutely to mind the fact that 

protection. The heroic manner in which Gilbert attempted 
to push through a blinding snowstorm because “The Mails 
must fly” and died in the attempt, is related elsewhere ill this 
issue. The story of his untimely death should arouse a general 

the same footing in the matter of pensions as our Army and 
Navy pilots. 

The Air Mail is such a new undertaking that all of the 

velopcd to the point it has reached in the other Government 
Flying Services. Now that the Air Mail pilots’ daily— and 
nightly — devotion to duty has so poignantly been brought to 
the attention of the public, on energetic effort should be made 
to provide through legislation some proper pension protection 
for those who risk their lives in “civil line of duty.” 


Army Air Service Costs Once More Aired 


Error after Error Corrected and $10,389,811 Added. Total 
for 1923 now $36,341,276.92 
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Rules for Airplane Structures 


Rules for standardization of airplane controls, pro- 
visions for inspection and repair, factors of safety of struc- 
tural parts, and precautions against fire and accident are 
embodied in the Airplane Structure sections of the American 
Aeronautical Safety Code, recently released by the Bureau of 

Standards. 

This code covers all details of the design, construction, 
testing, and operation of aircraft and their landing facilities. 
It is being prepared under the auspices of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the Bureau of Standards, and the 
committee entrusted with its formulation is composed of ex- 
perts from the various government departments, representa- 
tives of the aircraft industry, and others whose opinions are 
considered valuable. 

In the sections of the code just released rules are given 
for the upholstering of passenger carrying airplanes to pro- 
tect the passengers in case of a rough landing. A landing 
not rough enough to damage the airplane seriously might 

were thus upholstered or made of wicker or similar resilient 
construction. The upper parts of the seat backs must be of 
smooth form and lightly upholstered or made of wicker or 
the like. Padding at least two inches thick is required around 


the edges of cockpits, and on the front where the head is 
likely to strike. The use of movable furniture in cabins is 
forbidden. 

The use of fireproof partitions between the engine and the 
passenger cabin is considered essential, and it is recommended 
that fireproof materials bo used wherever possible in the con- 
struction of the plane. Gasoline tanks shbuld be placed where 
their leakage into the plane is unlikely, and should be at a 
distance from the engine. Provision should be made for 
quickly cutting off the gasoline supply in emergency. Ex- 
haust pipes must be carried overboard. 

Other safety provisions given in the code cover clearances 
of propellers, definite marking of the parts of the airplane 
which can be safely walked on or handled, and the provision 
of emergency exits in closed planes like the emergency door 
of a bus. All controls are required to operate in a definite 
standard way, so that a pilot flying a machine of a make 
different from the one he is accustomed to will not become 
confused. 

Strength factors to be allowed in parts of the structure 
are given, and rules are given covering the practices con- 
sidered best with the forms of construction in present use. 
Tests are provided that must be met by new forms of con- 
struction not covered by the present code 


U. S. Navy Plans 6,000,000 cu. ft. Airship 

Admiral Moffett’s Testimony Before Congress — Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation Starts Working Plans for Smaller Ship 


An airship of 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity which would cost 
SI per cubic foot to build has been designed by naval air 
experts, according to testimony given before the Naval Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics. 

The World’* Biggest Airship 

This airship would be the largest in the world, excelling 
each of the two 5,000,000 cu. ft. ships which have been ordered 
by the British Government for commercial use between Eng- 
land and Australia. 

No funds have been asked from this Congress for the con- 
struction of the 6,000,000 cu. ft. airship. The design will 
be held in reserve until the Navy Department and Congress 
are ready. For the present, the policy of the department 
appears to be to get along during the coming fiscal year with 
the Shenandoah and Los Angeles in the training of crews and 
in gaining greater experience in the handling of large air- 
ships. The Los Angeles can only be used commercially, by 
agreement with Germany. 

Admiral Moffett explained to the committee that the first 
experimental ship would cost a great deal more than sub- 
sequent craft. The Shenandoah cost $1.37 a cubic foot. 

Comparative Airship Costs 

“The British,” Ad mi ral Moffett said in reference to the 
two 5,000,000 cu. ft. ships proposed by them, “say they are 
going to build them at 25 cents a cubic foot. Wo do not 
believe they are going to do it, but they claim that that is 
what they are going to do.” 

“The reproduction of a ship, the plans of which have al- 
ready been made and which has already been tested out 
through the building of the first one, would mean what t” 
Chairman Burton L. French asked. 

“We think it would reduce the cost almost half,” replied 
Admiral Moffett. “If we build four of these ships, it would 
cost us 50 cents a cubic foot.” 

Lieut. Comdr. L. T. Du Bose of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
told the committee that the estimated value of the Los An- 
geles, built in Germany, was about $1,000,000. 
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airships, of which the running » 
be £726,000. 

The total annual milage of five such airships would be 
1,000,000, the cost per mile being 17 shillings 6 pence. The 
available lift for freight would be 44 tons. At 50 per cent 
full load the cost per passenger mile would be 9.7 pence. Al- 
!=?.*! 1 


would” be 1.61 pence at 60 per cent full load. 

The British estimate that the capital for such a line of 
five airships would be £2,000,000, and allowing 2 pence per 
passenger mile and 50 per cent full load, the revenue per 
year would be $1,375,000, against an expenditure of £8811,000, 
leaving a profit of $212,000, or 10.6 per cent. 

The fare from London to Bombay would be 2*/fe cents a 


No allow 

A North Atlantic Service 

“The average economical speed of a commercial airihip,’’ 
Admiral Moffett informed the committee, “is estimated at 
50 knots. The Los Angeles, inflated with helium, can cover 
at this speed 3,000 naut. mi., or approximately the distance 
from New York to London, without refueling with a commer- 
cial or pay load of 6.4 tons, but without any reserve fuel 
for adverse winds. 

“On the eastward trip favoring winds can usually be 
counted upon. To ensure safety, mooring masts should be 
provided in Newfoundland and Ireland, which would i-educo 
the longest necessary nonstop flight of the voyage to about 
2,000 mi. and allow a fuel reserve of 50 per cent for the 
rare contingency of adverse winds o 


i again reduce the longest necessary 

non-stop flight without refueling to less than 2,000 mi.” 

New York— Havana— Panama 


Proposed Airships Compared 

Admiral Moffett furnished Chairman French with this 





The Shenandoah has a gas volume of 2,150,000 cu. ft., is 
680 ft. long, 78.7 ft in diameter, has a maximum speed of 
54 knots, an endurance of 1,910 mi. at maximum speed and 
2,300 mi. at standard speed. 

The Los Angeles has a gas volume of 2,600,000 cu. ft., is 
658 ft. long, 90.7 ft. in diameter, maximum speed of 67 knots, 
an endurance of 2,820 mi. at maximum and 4,525 mi. at 
standard speed. 

Operating Costs of British Ships 

With respect to the operating costs of the British 5,000,000 
cu. ft. craft, using hydrogen, between England and Australia, 
Admiral Moffett submitted a British estimate shewing that 


Admiral Moffett testified that an alternative to the New 
York-London route would be New York-Panama, a distance 
of 1,840 naut. mi. He said that could easily be a non-stop 
flight and that a mast at Havana would afford refuge from 
West Indian hurricanes. 

The Admiral estimated the yearly operating costs of the 
Los Angeles on the basis of 160,000 mi. annually, equivalent 
to eighty trips between New York and Panama, as $703,000, 
of which $117,000 would be for the crew, $240,000 for 
helium, $300,000 for depreciation and maintenance and $106,- 
000 for fuel. He said that eighty trips a year would equal 
approximately $9,500 a trip, and that adding 50 per cent 
for base charges would make the cost per trip between New 
York and Panama $14,300, and between New York and Lon- 
don $21,400. 

He went into the possible revenues per trip on these two 
routes, assuming a 100 per cent full load factor, that might 
be derived from such a use of the Los Angeles. The es- 
timate for a New York-Lendon trip was as follows: 

Sees S per cent Profit a Year 

Twenty passengers at $1,000 each, $20,000 ; 2.4 tons e-f mail 
and packages, $4,300; total receipts, $24,300; lees costs, 
$21,400; net profit, $2,900. 

Assuming fifty-two trips a year, he said the yearly profit 
was estimated at $161,000, or 6 per cent, on the $3, (00,000 
investment, representing the ship and a reasonable si: are of 
the base costs. 

“A similar yearly profit,” said Admiral Moffett, "may Be 
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Recent French Pursuit Airplanes Described 

Preponderance of Duralumin Construction a Notable Feature 

By LADISLAS D'ORCY 


The pursuit airplanes which are described below from in- 
formation appearing in the French aeronautical press will be 
found of particular interest in that they are all recent products 
of the French aircraft industry. Three of them, namely the 
Dewoitine Dl, the Wibault-3 and the Bleriot-Spad 81 were 
produced in 1922 and 1923, to satisfy the requirements of the 
1921 program in which the 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine 
was still considered as the standard power plant of French 
pursuit ships. While the performances of these three ships 
marked in several respects an improvement over that of the 
Nieu port-29, which is still the standard French pursuit equip- 
ment, the French air authorities felt that a much greater effort 
was required to keep their pursuit aviation abreast of foreign 
air forces. It was particularly desired to havo greater car- 
rying capacity, quicker rate of climb, higher service ceiling 
and greater speed at high altitudes. As these requirements 
were impossible to accomplish with the 300 hp. Hispano, it 
was decided early in 1923 to draw up a new pursuit program 
which would be based upon the higher powered engines a 
number of French manufactures were then beginning to 
develop upon the instances of the Technical Service of the 
French aviation service. To further spur on activities, the 
French Under-Secretary for Air announced that one million 
francs in cash prizes would be awarded in an engine compe- 
tition to be held in 1924. This competition started last March 
and the tests are progressing very slowly, for at last accounts 
it was still in process. However, several of tho engines en- 
tered in this competition have already become available for 
flying purposes, and they' will be found mounted in the latest 
French pursuit planes, that is, those built to the 1923 pro- 
gram. These engines are the 450 hp. W type Hispano, the 
45D hp. V type Hispano, the 450 hp. W type Iximiine-Dic- 
trich, the 550 hp. radial Salmson and the 380 hp. Jupiter, 
built under Bristol license by the Gnome-Rhone company. 



The nose and landing gear of the Nieuport type 42 (450 hp. 
Hispano) pursuit plane. Note the Lamblin radiators on the 
landing gear 


The pursuit ships which were built around these power 
plants were presented by their constructors to the Technical 
Service last summer. It should be noted that this was not 
properly speaking a competition, for the airplane manufac- 

the French a 

chine under any condition, 
have resulted from a more o 
sations in which the aviation 
ers: “Such and such are 
it ships. See h 
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flight, and if they 
will buy them and issue them experimentally to the pursuit 
squadrons. The findings of the pursuit pilots will largely 
govern our future course as to which of these ships, if any, 
will be ordered in quantities.” 

While this is not meant to be a verbatim record of what 
was actually said, it may be taken as representing substan- 
tially the attitude of the French aviation service in this 
question. The actual minimum requirements of the 1923 pur- 
suit program have not been made public — for obvious rea- 
sons— but our readers will be able to judge for themselves 
from such data as are on hand as to how the French con- 
structors endeavored to solve the problem. 

Before dealing with the ships specially designed around the 
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developed for the later program. 

Nieuport-Delage 42 Pursuit Plane 

The Nieuport-Dclage 42 pursuit plane, with 450 hp. V type 
Hispano-Suiza engine, derives from the Beaumont Cup racer 
ncidentally produced with a view to breaking tho 
'can pilots during and 


world speed records 
after the St. Louis air 
piloted this racer, failed 


de by i 


Although Sadi Lecointe, who 
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•iously tl 

f 266.6 mi./hr. made by Lieut. A. J. 
a Navy-Curtiss racer, the French pilot 
i new speed record for a 500 km. dis- 
mi./hr. The previous mark for this 
late Lieut. Alex. Pearson, A.S., on n 
with 350 hp. Wright engine, was 167.8 




“speed king" of the French aircraft industry*, it - __ 

ported that it will make further efforts to recapture the 
American held speed records. For this reason a few remarks 
on the Beaumont Cup racer of this firm, insofar as it differs 
from the Type 42 pursuit plane will be of interest. 

Both shifts are stmt braced monoplanes and are charac- 
terized by very fine streamlining. But while the Beaumont 
Cup racer has a single panel wing, with wing radiators, which 
is attached flush to the top of the fuselage, the Model 42 pur- 
suit plane has a raised wing, composed of two panels and 
mounted on an inverted Vee cabane. In both planes the axle 
of the Innding gear is masked by an airfoil shaped fairing, 
but in the pursuit ship provision is further made for fixing 
on both sides of this airfoil small wings, fitted with flaps 
which answer the purpose of wind brakes. Besides, the stmts 
which brace the wing to the landing gear are of the straight 
type on the racer, whereas on the pursuit ship they have the 
shape of a Y. the two branehes of which are fixed to the 
wing beams. Finally, the pursuit plane hns Lamblin strut type 
radiators, which are mounted on the front stmts of the land- 
ing gear. 

Otherwise the construction of the two planes is to all intents 
similar, and that of the fuselage is, in fact, identical, so that 
the particulars given below apply to both ships. 
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n details of French pursuit planes — Nieuport 42: A, top view of fuselage; B. three-quarter front view of same. 
! line mounting; C. the fixed surfaces of the empennage; D, tail end of the fuselage, showing veneer bulkheads 
take stringers; E. tail skid and main fitting of stabilizer; F. C, the wing structure; H. the landing gear of the 
Harviol H3 / 


The fuselage is a fabric covered plywood shell of elliptical 
cross section. This shell is built in two halves over a mold 
out of 0.9 mm. thick layers of tulip wood. Internally it is 
stiffened by a number of trapeze shaped longitudinal string- 
ers, which are molded together with the skin, and by ring 
shaped bulkheads of plywood, as may be seen in one of the 
accompanying sketches. The forward portion, extending from 
'he engine section to the pilot's seat is further reinforced by 
a duralumin structure composed of horizontal and vertical 
plates, and two duralumin bulkheads. The vertical plates 
serve in front as engine bearers, while at the rear they afford 
fixation points for the controls and of the pilot's seat. To 
the two metal bulkheads are attached, on top the cabane, and 
on the bottom the landing gear stmts. The metal structure 
is bolted to the plywood shell, to which it gives a great deal 
of rigidity. The latter measures 19 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. by 

The horizontal stabilizer is carried by a box girder which is 
holted to the rear bulkhead of tho fuselage. The vertical fin 
is mainly supported by a plywood stmt attached to the end 
ring of the fuselage, as shown in one of the sketches. 

The landing gear has N stmts which are fixed to the two 


f II type duralumin box girders 




duralumin box girders of the lower airfoil. The front girder 
acts as a spacer bar, while the rear girder takes the fittings 
of the wing bracing stmts. The landing gear fairing is 
covered with sheet duralumin. 

The wing is built u 
plywood ribs and sprue 
drift bracing is by means oi aumium 
section of the wing, while steel wires 

portion. The ailerons are hinged t , __ , 

The cabane consists of duralumin tubes. The wing bracing 
stmts are a composite structure of plywood ( for compression ) 
and of tierods (for traction), and are adjustable for length. 
The tail skid is a leaf spring. The ailerons are controlled by 
steel tube; the other control surfaces by cables. • 

The new 12 cyl. V type Hispano-Suiza which forms the 
power plant of this interesting airplane is rated 450 hp., but 
it normally develops 480 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. and in the Beau- 
approximntely 600 hp. 
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stantly be released in flight by the pilot. 
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The Spad 61 has a wing area of only 280 sq. ft. The 
weight empty is 1740 lb.— or 100 lb. lighter than that of the 
Spad 81, despite the more powerful Jnpiter engine — and the 
weight loaded 2807 lb. This ship is said to be a particularly 
good climber, and to have a ceiling of 33,000 ft. 

The Spad 61 has wing area of 345 sq. ft. and it weighs 
empty 2222 lb. and loaded 3348 lb. Despite the greater 
weight of this ship it is said to be very fast, not so much on 





account of its extra seventy horsepower as due to the better 
streamline which it was possible to build around the Lorraine 

The Hart riot Pursuit Planes 

Two pursuit planes have been produced by the Hanriot 
company during the past year: the H26, with 260 hp. Salm- 
son engine, and the H31, with 550 hp. Salmson engine. Both 
engines are of the radial water-cooled type, and both ships 
are biplanes. 

The construction of these two ships differs in several im- 
portant points, although in both metal has been very largely 
used. The wings have square section duralumin box spars, 
hollowed out for lightness, and lattice type plywood ribs re- 
inforced with duralumin flanges. Duralumin box girders are 
used as compression struts. The wing covering is of fabric. 
Only the top wing carries ailerons. 

The wing arrangement is of the single bay type, with an 
I type interplane strut- In the H2G this strut slopes outward 
at a considerabe angle as the bottom wing has a much smaller 
span than the top wing, and does not therefore require special 
bracing. The lower ends of the interplane struts “follow 
through” to a point in the landing gear where they meet two 
other struts, coming down from the upper fuselage longerons. 
As both the top and the bottom wings are mounted flush with 
the fuselage, the resulting structure appears to be extremely 
strong. The interplane struts are adjustable for length. 

In the H31 the bracing system of the wings and of the 
landing gear is of a more orthodox type, the interplane struts 


being set vertically while the landing gear is of the conven- 
tional Vee type. An unusual feature of this ship is that the 
fuselage is mounted a certain distance between the top and 
the bottom wings by means of an upper and lower cabane of 
duralumin tubes, somewhat in the manner of the wartime 
Bristol Fighter. The result is not particularly attractive from 
the viewpoint of streamlining. The reason for this peculiar 
arrangement may be due to a desire of the constructor to g ve 
the pilot maximum vision, a desire which is further emplia- 
sized by the fact that there is a free space between the two 
panels which constitute the top wing. 

The fuselage is, in both types of ships, built of duralumin 
members, but while in the H26 the longerons and cross struts 
are trellis girders built up of U section members, in the H31 
plain duralumin tubing is used instead, with duralumin sleeve 
fittings and wire cross bracing. In both ships the fuselsge 
has roughly a circular cross section, which is obtained by 
fixing to the main structure of the fuselage a light structure 
of wooden stringers and false bulkheads, which is fabric 
covered from the pilot's seat aft to the stempost, while the 
front section is covered with sheet aluminum. 

The fuselage of the H26 has a particularly excellent stream- 
line from end to end, an aluminum spinner fairing off '.ho 
circular cowling of the engine. It seems likely that this 
streamlining involved some serious difficulties from the stand- 
point of production facilities, for in the H31 the streamlining 
is not so elaborate, though still good, and there is no spinner 
to the propeller. 



Book Review 

Ax Introduction to the Economics or Air Transportation. 

By Thomas Hart Kennedy. (The MacMillan Co., New 

York; 1924.) 

There has long been urgent need for an up-to-date text on 
the commercial operation of aircraft, a need the filling of 
which has not even been attempted since the issuance of Holt 
Thomas' “Aerial Transport.” Thomas H. Kennedy, an 
American who became an enthusiastic student of the sub ject 
while engaged in the investigation of transportation problems 
at Columbia University, has undertaken to step into the breach 
with this work. 

The book is rather a handbook than a text, as it is made up 
largely of compiled data and of quotations, but as a handbook, 
with particular reference to the present status of air transport 
in the eastern hemisphere, it should prove very useful. Nearly 
thirty pages are given over to a tabulation of the world's air 
lines, with a discussion of the equipment used by each and tho 
general nature of the service rendered, most of this informa- 
tion having been secured directly from official sources by Mr. 
Kennedy during an aerial tour of Europe mnde a little more 
lhan a year ago. The log of the tour is given in full, with in- 
teresting Comments on the several trips taken and on the air- 
planes used and tlieir piloting, the author's own conclusions 
being reinforced by quotations from the opinions expressed 
by Prof. Edward P. Warner and Grover C. Loening as a 
result of their own experiences with European air transport. 

Full credit is given to the operations of the United States 
Air Mail, the author coming very definitely to the conclusion 
that this stands first among the commercial flying undertakings 
of the world, and the operations of the U. S. Army airways 
are also discussed. They have been too little reported and too 
little understood by Americans. 

The first part of the book is given over to a history of 
aeronautics and a treatment of the technical features of air- 
planes and airships, running to a total length of some thirty- 
five pages, and illustrated with a number of photographs of 
existing airplanes. This portion of the text is somewhat 
inferior to the remainder and is unfortunately marred by 


Civil Aviation in the United States 


By C. G. GREY 

Editor of The Aeroplane, London 


There is one phase of aviation in which the States can give 
the World a street's start and a beating. That is in the trans- 
continental Air Mail Service. Apparently people in Amenta 
have been told wonderful stories of the success of Civil 
Aviation in Europe a 


they tl . _ 

has not, Europe is ahead of America in Civil A 

It is true that we have a few shortrhaul airways which do 
very well. But most of the much illustrated air-lines on 
those maps ought to be marked “projected.” And a very 
few deserve to be described even as “under construction.” 
Air Lines in Europe 

The only lines which run regularly with full loads are the 
Londoii-Paris (250 miles) and the Loudon-Coiogne (about 
300 miles). Both these are run by Imperial Airways Ltd. 
with a Government subsidy of £100,000 per annum guaranteed 

The 1 renell lines between London and Paris start fairly 
regularly but their arrival is intermittent. The London- 
Kolterdam-Amsterdam service, run by Imperial Airways and 
the Royal Dutch Airline, is regular but seldom carries full 
loads. The Konigsberg-Moseow line run by the Dcruluft Co. 
is fairly regular but hardly ever carries full load. And the 
rest start and lly and arrive just when they think they will 
and whether they happen to be in luck or out of it.* 

So, barring Imperial Airways and the Royal Dutch lino 
one may say truthfully that Civil Aviation is a joke and 
ratlier a poor one at that. Also Commercial Aviation as such 
does not exist, exeept for perhaps half a dozen small firms in 
England which run joy-rides with standard Avros, and the 
DeHavilland taxi service, and Major Jack Savage’s Sky- 
writing Corporation. 

Against that the U. S. Post Office runs what is far and 
away the most efficiently organised and efficiently managed 
Civil Aviation undertaking in the World. That 3,000 mile 
trip, with its 1,400 miles in the dark, day in day out all the 
year round is a wonderful affair. No praise can be too high 
for the men who do the work both in the air and on the 


The Secret of Success 

And the whole secret of its success is that the real work 
i, done on the ground. The effort and the man-hours put 
into marking and lighting the route and keeping the engines 
in perfect running and operating the signal system far ex- 
ceeds those expended in the air. 

The pilots are splendid. One has met some of them and 
they are of the very finest type of aviator. Their pluck in 
ploughing through fog and darkness is immense and their 
resourcefulness and intelligence in dodging bad weather and 
getting into bad fields and out again is wonderful. But they 
themselves are the first to admit that the real hard work is 
done on the ground. As Mr. Paul Henderson said, "An air- 
way exists on the ground, not in the air.” 

That is a basic fact which our air-line organisers in Europe 
still have to understand. Our idea is to build and organise 
elaborate terminal aerodromes, equip them with radio gear 
and all the comforts of a home and then push the aircraft 
into the air relying on what we hope to be infallible engines. 
Barring radio talks there is no intermediate connection be- 
tween the machines and the ground and any intermediate 
landing fields are only what the pilots themselves have dis- 
covered for themselves. 



The U. S. Post Office idea is to have a landing ground of 
a sort every few miles and a real field every 25 miles, with 
proper lights and signals to tell the pilots what the weather 
is like not more than 25 miles ahead. 

The result is that European machines crash every now and 
then through landing in fog whereas with proper signalling 
they would know that if they flew over the fog or through it 
they would find clear air a little further along the route. 

U. S. Air Mail a Model for World 

The whole system on which the U. S. Air Mail is run is a 
model for the World, for it is the triumph of efficiency over 
finance. In spite of funny old-fashioned wooden hangars and 
dirt floors the mechanics maintain their old war-time ships in 
beautiful order. And in spite of high landing speeds the 
pilots do not crash them. The mails are run astonishingly 
close to schedule time. The casualties are amazingly few. In 
fact the complete outfit is a wholly admirable institution 
which reflects the greatest credit on everybody concerned. 

On the purely commercial side also the States can give us 
points. We have, as already stated, some few “gypsy flyers” 
with Avro biplanes and the D.H. Taxi Service. But in Amer- 
ica, besides the gypsy flyers there are quantities of private 
owners who use their ships simply as a means of conveyance, 
whereas we have in England one doctor who flies for sport 
and two officers of the R.A.F. who keep their own machines, 
and tlrnt is all. 

The opportunities for civil flying, and for real commercial 
flying, in the States are immense. With such huge distances 
and so much flat country and such slow trains it ought to be 
possible to establish paying air-lines in considerable numbers. 

One had several opportunities of talking to men who handle 
big business which has nothing to do with Aviation and one 
was impressed by the favorable way in which they regarded 
flying. They see that air transport has got to come and they 
are only waiting till they are convinced that it is reasonably 
safo before they come in on it themselves with the big money. 

There is no reason why flying should not be made safe. 
Admittedly pursuit ships and fast sporting planes must be 
quick on their controls and easily maneuverable, but for pas- 
senger transport the slogan must be “Safety First” and to 
that end the ships used must be fool-proof and yet reasonably 
fast. 

The Air Express Desired 

Both at home and in America one has been constantly 
chaffed for refusing to fly. One’s personal view is that having 
assisted in a quite satisfactory crash in 1910 and having flown 
at infrequent intervals since, up to the point of crossing the 
English Channel at 500 feet in a single-engined machine which 
lands at 70 miles an hour and when stalled at 65 miles an 
hour does an uncontrollable nose-dive for 300 or 400 feet, 
one is now exempt from flying till a reasonable passenger 
machine is produced. And here is the specification for such a 

(A) Top speed not less than 120 miles an hour. 

(B) Cruising speed not less than 100 miles an hour. 

(C) Low flying speed under full control without losing height 
45 miles an hour. 

(D) Stalling speed, at which it must sink without diving and 
must remain under foil control, 35 to 40 miles an hour. 

(E) Landing speed, at which it can be dropped onto the 
ground from a height of 20 or 30 feet, not more than 25 
miles an hour. 

Such machines already exist (in the Fairey “Flycatcher”) 
but only as deck-flying single-seat fighters. There is no reason 
whatever why passenger-carriers should not be built with ex- 
actly the same characteristics. 

For cross-country flying over reasonably good country they 
may be single engined. But for flying over sea or over long 
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West of New York they should have three engines, so that if 
one stops there is enough power in the other two to keep the 
machine flying till it reaches a proper landing ground. 

Such aeroplanes can be built today. And the firm that has 
the foresight and the enterprise to build and operate them 
is going to make money. But it has got to operate these ships 
over a definite route for twelve months before the General 
Puolic will use them regularly. And then it has got to run 
them for another twelve months or so before the Big Money 
will come in and start an air line boom. 


A Few Anticipations 

History is the greatest plagiarist in all literature. It al- 
ways steals its own ideas of a generation or two earlier — with 
variations. At present Commercial Aviation is in the state 


But obstacles are only sent to try our faith and enduranoe. 
They are like those exercising machines which are designed 
to develop muscle. We are all the stronger and Litter for 
having overcome the obstacles which we meet. 

The general atmosphere of Aviation in America impressed 
one as being in that state when something is just going to 
happen. Not so much the calm before the storm but rather 
the slump before the boom. 

We had much the same feeling in England a couple of 
years ago, and though we have not exactly a boom today, 
we have a state of very fair trade in the Aircraft Industry 
thanks to big orders bom the Royal Air Force. And our 
subsidised air line (Imperial Airways Ltd.) will ocrtainly 
make good in spite of the enervating effects of subsidies, 
which are all wrong in theory and in fact. 



of the early days of railways when odd little bits of railways 
ran from somewhere to nowhere in particular and lost money 
for their owners. As for example the old Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quineey road, of which it is alleged that on one occa- 
sion the engineer entered in his way-bill : — -“Three minutes 
in front of time through chasing Bill McGuinness’s pig.” 

Our air lines today are just as funny. Even that wonderful 
New York-San Francisco Air Mail line is funny if one puts 
oneself some ten years ahead, when the New York terminal 
is on the roof of the Pennsylvania Station, instead of in a 
little wooden hut in the middle of Long Island, and when 
special mail-ships do 200 miles an hour guided and warned 
of fog by directional radio instead of old war-junk doing a 
paltry 100 miles an hour guided by acetylene flicker-lights 
and mere common electric search-lights. 

Then the New York-Frisco journey wll take only 15 hours. 
And anywhere in the States will be within that time of any- 

Also, as’ the Z.R.3 showed, there will be a regular passenger 
airship sen-ice running from London to New York in 2>/& 
days, or possibly less, as airships grow bigger and speeds are 
pushed up. It is only a matter of faith and enterprise and 
money. And America has all three, with a goodly share of 

However, to come back to modern times — as a certain 
English pilot remarked to a too-enthusiastic prophet in New 
York the other day— The present state of Aviation in America 
impresses one as being quite satisfactory considering all 
things. 

Progress has been set back, it is true, by various obstacles. 


In England the possibilities for Civil Aviation are much 
less than they are in America, but we shall muddle through 
somehow, as wo always do. And while we are doing so, no 
doubt America will go ahead and get the big business as 
America has done with bicycles mid automobiles and tele- 
phones and radio and most other things that makes life more 
terrible. 

Hopes for Closer Cooperation 

But, one hopes that in the development of Aviation, Eng- 
land and America may work more closely together than in 
any other field, for we need one another to meet the Yellow 
Peril. All the people in American Aviation, with very few 
exceptions, recognise that fact and most people in British 
Aviation are equally wide awake to the need for a good 
working alliance. 

Personally one can never hope to return even a fraction of 
the kindness which one has received from so many people 
during one’s brief and very happy visit to the States. If one 
has done any injustice to American Aviation or to any in- 
dividual American one regrets it deeply. One bas merely 
written of what one has seen, or has thought one has seen. 
First appearances are often deceptive, and anyhow, as mono- 
cles are not fashionable in the United States, one admit* 
having had a one-eyed view of a great many things in the 
course of one’s journeyings. 

But whether one has made mistakes or not, all cne can do 
is to devote oneself in future to helping towards a better 
understanding between the two sections of the English-speak- 
ing people who happen to be separated by the Atlantic. 


Displacement Limits for Light Plane Engines 

By GLENN D. ANGLE 



Aircraft Defense More Expensive than Battleships? 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur Makes Pessimistic Refer 
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vice Technical School comprises thirty hours of wire and 
metal work which is spent in making pack frames, rip cords 
and fittings for testing chutes; thirty hours of pack m aki n g 
and repair; thirty hours of harness making; sixty hours 
of folding and repair of the silken fabric and thirty hours of 
testing and jumping, making a total of 180 hours for^the 

classes a year. 

The student graduates thoroughly familiar with the three 
types of service chutes namely the Service Seat Pack for 
pilots and passengers; the Lap Pack for machine gunners 
and photographers and the Double Training Pack for the 
chest and back, used for jumping students or for exhibition 
purposes. 

Aerial Photography School at Rantoul 

There is but one school in this country where the student 
can obtain a comprehensive knowledge of aerial photography: 
this is the Department of Photography of the A. S. Technical 
School, Chanute Field, 111., which has been in practical op- 
eration since July 1, 1922. It is conducted under the moat 
advanced methods and so far ahead of printed publications 
that the latest editions are considered obsolete. With its 
efficient teaching personnel, comprising commissioned, en- 
I isteii and civilian instructors, the school has graduated, since 
the date above mentioned to the present time, 139 students 
classed as follows: Officers— U. S. Army Air Service, 10; 
A. S. Reserve Corps, 5; U. S. Marine Corps, 1; U. S. Navy, 
1 ; Enlisted men, U. S. Army Air Service — General Photo- 
graphy, 105; Motion Pictures, 9; U. S. Marino Corps — Gen- 
eral Photography, 8; Total— Officers, 17; Enlisted Men, 122. 

The course for officers of the Regular Army lasts 38 weeks 
and for reserve corps or national guard officers, three months. 
These two courses cover in their scope all phases of the 

through photographic chemistry, mosaic, making and photo- 
graphy to and including photographic interpretation or the 
last minute methods used in extracting military information 
from aerial photographs mid in disseminating such intelli- 
gence. General photography for enlisted men of the Regular 

and produces a competent man in mosaics. The course for 

graduate with those subjects pertaining to operation and 
maintenance of motion picture cameras and practical out- 
door cinematography on the ground and from the air. Its 
duration is eight weeks. 

These four courses, constituting the curricula of the Photo- 
graphic. School, are handled in so effective a manner that, 

successfully complete their instruction are fit to practically 
apply the knowledge gained. 

Chanute Field Starts Correspondence Course 

The Chanute Field Branch, Corps Area Correspondence 
School, was established with an initial enrollment of 67 
Reserve Officers — 57 Air Service, 8 Chaplains and 2 Medical 
Corp. Capt. Orlando J. Posey, M. C., has been designated 
instructor for the Medical students; Chaplain Futcher for the 
Chaplains, and Lieut-s. J. J. Devery, Jr., Arthur J. Johnson 
and Harold G. Peterson for the Air Service officers. 
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Observation plane squadrons of the Japanese air force, lined 
Japane: 

Another Plane for General Patrick 

The Repair Shops at the Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, 
Ohio, are very busy these days. One of the pieces of work 
, ' which they are especially proud is the DeHaviland which 
i- just being completed for General Patrick. The very 
finest material and workmanship has been put in it. It has 
n baggage compartment, two fully equipped instrument 
hoards and many other improvements. The fuselage is fin- 
ished in light blue, the surfaces have a clear finish and the 
radiator, wheels, streamline, etc., are given an aluminum 
finish. This plane has been assembled and will soon be ready 
for a flight test. 

Army Air Orders 

Orders 234 amended to relieve Maj. Harold Geiger, A.S., 
from duties in Berlin, Germany, effective Jan. 1, 1925. 

First Lieut. Benjamin R. Morton, A.S., Off. Asst. Sec. War, 
Washington, to Bolling Field. 

First Lieut. Thomas W. Blackburne, A.S., Selfridge Field, 
to Kelly Field. 

Maj. Norman W. Peek, A.S., Akron, to duty with Org. 
Res. Fifth Corps Area. 

Lieut. Mills Receives Gold Plaque 

The Commanding Officer of Wilbur Wright Field, Fair- 
field, Ohio, recently assembled all of the officers at the Head- 
quarters and presented to Lieut. H. H. Mills the plaque of 
solid gold, which symbolizes the Pulitzer Trophy. The plaque 
is the permanent possession of Lieut. Mills, but the trophy 
must be passed on to the next winner. Our Correspondent 
states that it is confidently expected that Lieut. Mills will 
win at least one race next year and add another gold trophy 
to his possessions. 

A. S. Contribution to Army Relief Fund 

As a result of aerial exhibitions held at various Air Ser- 
vice fields and stations during the past summer and early fall 
for the benefit of the Army Relief Society, a net amount of 
$40,000 was realized, which was turned over by the Chief 
of Air Service to Mrs. Mabel W. Stimson, President of the 
Army Relief Society. 

Officers to Train on the ZR3 

Capt. C. P. dark and Lieut. Karl S. Axtater, A.S., recently 
left their station, Scott Field, 111., for Lakehurst, N. J., where 
they were ordered to take training on the ZR3. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

The Ocean Going Flying Boats 

The two ocean-going flying boats construction of which was 
recently ordered by the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, will 
probably be ready by next spring. Admiral Moffett testified 
before the Naval Appropriations Subcommittee of the House 
on Dec. 15. He said that these two flying boats “will have 
greater capabilities than any such plane possessed by any 
"Iher nation,” adding: 

'It is confidently expected that these planes will be able 
to make a non-stop flight from San Francisco to Pearl Harbor 


up for inspection during the recent general maneuvers of the 
:e army 

carrying five persons and the necessary equipment. That 
means loaded for use, and we consider it extremely important 
if we can get a plane that will go to Honolulu under its own 
power, because if it can go there it can go further — it can 
go across the Pacific, the longest over-sea flight in the world, 
without help from ships.” 

It will be remembered that the contract for the construction 
of one of these flying boats, type PB, was awarded the Boeing 
Airplane Co. of Seattle, Wash. The other plane, PN9, will 
be built by the Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia. 
Both planes will be equipped with two 700 hp. Packard model 
2500 engines, arranged in tandem. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut. Comdr. Rufus A. Ferguson (MC), det. U.S.S. Sa- 
vannah, to Naval Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry Shaw (MC), det. Nav. Hosp., L. I., 
Phila., to Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst. 

Lieut. Guy. Push (MC), det. Nav. Med. Sch., Washington, 
to Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia. 

Lieut. Leslie C. Stevens (MC), det. Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Phila., to U.S.S. Langley. 

Orders detaching Lieut, (jg) John G. Burrow Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, to U.S.S. MacLoish revoked. 

Orders detaching Lieut, (jg) Joe E. Rucker, Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, to U.S.S. Simpson, revoked. 

Orders detaching Lieut, (jg) Dwight H. Wilson, Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, to U.S.S. Meyer, revoked. 

Explosive Catapult Launches Plane 

The first airplane to be successfully shot from an explosive 
catapult on a battleship, according to naval officers, was. shot 
into the air at a speed of 55 mi./lir. at Bremerton, Wash., Dec. 
14, from the U.S.S. Mississippi. 

Fourteen pounds of smokeless powder was used to shoot 
the airplane which was piloted by Lieut. L. C. Hayden and 
accompanied by W. M. Fellers, representative of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics at Washington, from the foiward 
turret of the battleship without a noticeable jerk or shock. 
Dummy weights were used in tests before the plane was re- 
leased with its two passengers. 

The plane used in this experiment, illustrated on this week’s 
cover of Aviation-, was a Glenn L. Martin Model MOl gun 
spotter, equipped with a 400 hp. Curtiss D12 engine, on 
which some minor changes were made for the experiment. 
Short Wave Radio Successful 

An illustration of the trend of development of aircraft 
radio by the Navy and the Marine Corps is contained in a 
report to the Navy Department from the Marine Flying Field, 
Quantico, Va., that stations in England and France, and ships 
at sea near the Equator have received signals from the short 
wave (88 meters) transmitter at that station. The receiving 
set at the station recently received two New Zealand stations, 
call letters Z4AA and Z2AC. In commenting on the reception 
of these stations, the report from Quantico states: “It is 

stations and break our own 4,000 mi. record at communication, 
as reports on this station’s signals from England and Franco 
are becoming commonplace.” 
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rigid airship, the U.S.S. Shenandoah. A similar set is now 
being tried ont in a DH4B type Navy plane. The extreme 
light weight of this type of equipment, combined with its 
extraordinarily long range, both for sending and receiving, 
makes it peculiarly well adapted for us© in aircraft, where 
weight is a prime factor. The set on the Shenandoah sent 
messages during the transcontinental flight of last October 
that were received by vessels in the mid-Pacific and also by 
a New Zealand station, Z4AA, one of the stations whose 
signals have been received by Qnantico. On Oct. 13 at 6 p. in. 
while the Shenandoah was moored to the mast at San Diego, 
Calif., Z4AA copied a message in code from the airship. 
The distance from San Diego to Palmerston, N. Z-, the lo- 
cation of station Z4AA hits been computed as slightly over 
6,000 mi. 

primarily for short range communication during mooring 
operations, between the airship and the mooring mast crew. 
Another feature of this equipment is that it operates on 
batteries, and draws only a very slight amount of current 


Publisher’s News Letter 


The best news that has reached Aviation in 
a long time has been a decision from the Secretary 
of War upholding our claim that it is improper 
for officers of the Air Service to run under the 
guise of a Service publication a magazine which 
is in reality a private venture intended to compete 
with others in die field. 

The letter states: 

“The Secretary of War has given careful con- 
sideration to your complaints against the magazine 
'U. S. Air Services'. This magazine is not a ser- 
vice publication, but is a private enterprise con- 
ducted by a corporation over which the Secretary 
of War has no authority. The Secretary is, 
therefore, unable to issue any orders to the 
publishing company. 

“The Secretary of War has directed that no 
officer of the Army will use. or permit others to 
use, his name, title, prestige or official position to 
assist this magazine, or any other privately owned 
magazine, to obtain business. The Secretary of 
War trusts this action will remove any ground for 
just complaint against the Army in connection 
with the magazine in question. 

“The Secretary of War has. however, author- 
ized the Air Service to conduct a service publica- 
tion along the lines of those conducted by the 
Infantry. Cavalry. Field Artillery. Coast Artillery 
and Corps of Engineers." 

Mr. Charles Grey. Editor of The Aeroplane, 
viewing this competition from the foreign point of 
view, wrote while here: "It is true that outside 
Bolshevik Russia, where everything nominally 
belongs to the State (barring the rake-off) no 
Service publication would be allowed to compete 
directly with a commercial enterprise as seems to 
be allowed by the American Service High Com- 
mands. But the fact that U. S. Air Services does 
exist, shows the way in which the Commanding 
Officers of the Army and Navy appreciate the 

A word or two in explanation may prove en- 
lightening. An Air Service Association was started 
after the War, and what was supposed to be a 
Service publication begun. By using the initiation 
• fees as well as the dues, the publication was kept 
going for a year or so, but it soon became apparent 
that the intention was to publish a general aviation 
magazine, to interest the public, and not a service 
publication. When Congress commenced to in- 
vestigate the many publications that Services had 
started during the War, the officers running the 
magazine in question secured the advice of expert 
legal talent in one of the Departments and found 
a way to evade Congressional supervision, as well 
as that of the Secretary of War. The magazine 
was incorporated, $50,000 worth of stock was 
offered to the public, and the announcement was - 
made that it was no longer a Service publication. 
About $10,000 worth of officers’ time — not “out 
of office” time, but whole time by detail — had by 


this point the complaint resolved itself into two 
parts. First, that the War Department should not 
build up a publication with government funds and 
then permit it to incorporate and to compete with 
privately owned publications. Second, that officers 
should not be permitted to use their official status 
to favor and direct a civilian magazine intended to 
compete with e x i sting magazines. 

The Secretary of War at that - time directed 
officers holding stock in the publishing company to 
dispose of it. and stated that he did not look with 
favor on officers having anything to do with pub- 
lications that dealt with War Department policies 
other than Service magazines. 

Then came the second period. The magazine 
now represented itself to advertisers and subscribers 
as a Service magazine. By every device known, 
it misrepresented its true status and until Repre- 
sentative Nelson on the floor of Congress told of 
its true character, there was a continuous campaign 
to give the impression that the publication was 
owned and run by officers. Aircraft constructors 

officers to advertise, and whether or not they 
wished to use the publication for this purpose, de- 
cided that to do so would further their dealings in 
official circles. The boldness of these improprieties 
led to the complaint 'of' Aviation. As a result, 
the Inspector General of the Army made an ex- 
haustive investigation, while the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army reviewed the legal aspects of 
the case. Finally a decision has been rendered 
which in every way supports our contention that 

prestige or official position to assist this magazii 


y other 




Support which rightfully should hav 
gone to the trade press has been diverted to this 
unofficial, and yet very official, publication. As the 
magazine was not under the expenses of other 
privately owned publications, it could produce 
much more elaborate issues than can be afforded 
by publications which have to be self-sustaining. 

The future action in regard to officers’ connec- 
tions with U. S. Air Services will be watched 
with great interest. The Lamport Committee that 
is investigating the Air Services has already started 
to probe the publishing activities of officers, and 
unless prompt and adequate measures are taken 
to correct the situation, more will be heard of this 

This rather involved publishing problem has 
been presented to our readers not so much to let 
them know of the difficulties under which Avia- 
tion has labored but rather to give them a hope 
that Aviation in 1925 may be able, relieved of 
unfair competition, to render greater service and 
give a larger volume and variety of reading matter 
than heretofore. — L.D.G. 
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CATAPULTING AT NIGHT. UO-1 SEAPLANE. D.8.S. "CALIPORNIA" 


The new VOUGHT UO-1 Spotting Seapl anes are the 
exclusive Aircraft Equipment of the Battleships ancT 
new Scout Cruisers of the U. S. Navy’s Battle Fleets 


Chance Vought Corporation 

Borden and Review Avenues 
Long Island City, New York 
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A Triumph of Endurance 


O N Friday, October 3rd, seven Army 
planes raced at Dayton, Ohio. The 
race was won by a Martin Bomber more 
than six years old. Before it came to 
the racing field this Martin Bomber had 
traveled over 350,000 air miles — more 
than 14 times the distance around the 

This same plane was the winner in the 
same event last year and scored second 
place in the Detroit race the year before 
last. This is a remarkable record for 
dependability. 

To those interested in the future possi- 
bilities of the commercial plane we shall 
be glad to supply detailed information 
concerning Martin planes showing how 
this unrivaled dependability has been 
achieved. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


Yaekey Aircraft Co. 
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ROEBLING 



PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 



BALL 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 


SKF 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


SKAYEF 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

165 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK HESS-BR1CHT 



DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»>T I TAN I NE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneer, in Ike Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorber, in tkis Country. 

Principle Producer, of Cord for Canadian and 

Pally Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Testa. 


J. 

W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS, U.SA. 


. V I A T I ' 



Goodyear provides anything in 
rubber for the airplane. And every- 
thing that Goodyear makes for this 
exacting service is designed and manu- 
factured with a complete understand- 
ing of the product’s purpose and use. 

The specifications for Goodyear 
Airplane Tires, for example, are 
engineered from the findings of care- 
fully conducted experiments aground 
and thorough tests aloft. Designers, 


builders, ana pilots are constantly 
consulted by the Goodyear Aero- 
nautical Department in our search for 
the best ways to make the many kinds 
of rubber articles used by airplanes. 

For lighter-than-air craft, and their 
equipment, Goodyear is known 
throughout the world as American 
headquarters. Balloons and bags of 
all sizes and types can be made and 
fitted here. 


Goodyear Means Good IV eat 



AVIATION EQUIPMENT 



AVIATION 



BELLANCA 


Rate of Climb Indicator 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 



—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

— Super-Performance In the 3 Scoter Clast— 

— Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires — 

—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 

Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG. N. Y. 



G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 



yackey" aircraft Oft" 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS (Suburb of Chicago) 


Best Opportunity in U.S.A. 



C C. CANNAN — 507 MASON BUILDING — HOUSTON. TEXAS 


6 Sealer with 90 hp. OXS 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

FARMINGDALE. L. L, N. Y. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

OCca: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Firing fro. ietd af G. S. Iralaad 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 


SERVICE TO AIRMEN __ 

That is the why of this page. If you are eager to 
offer such service, write us for rates for this space. 
AVIATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Counts in Aeronautical Engineering 
and Industrial Aviation 

catalog apply to 

The Dean, College of Engineering, New York University, 

University Height., New York City 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 


RICHARD F. HARDIN 
EXPERT CONSULTANT 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 






0X5 MOTORS 


Brand New 
Used Six Hours 
Gov’t Overhauled 

ART. ROZA 

7 SO. HARDING AVE. 


$250.00 

$175.00 

$125.00 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE — One big w 
plete. Little used excelle 
motor but with streamline 
“A”, Hartford, Conn. 


with K-G m 
i. Also om 
H. Speucei 


Wanted to buy new 185 B.M.W. and Mercedes motor, 
sale one Liberty 12 High Compression Army type 1 
used ten hours, guaranteed to be in perfect running: < 
Box 288, Wichita, Knnsns. 

New OXX6 motors, $300.00 ; 0X5 propellers metal ti 
$10.00. Dope 5 gal., $7.50; bbl., $45.00. New casing, ! 
Jenny fine OX5 motor, $350.00. Students wanted $17.0' 


Swallow 150 H. P. Hispano Motor ra< 
is also an Ideal Cross Country and Spor 
Air Plane Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


“*“«■> ““«*» i uimng stun on ground. Ship has 
- -awfully used and never cracked up. $850, or will trade 
ior closed car of equal value. Prefer Hudson coach. Write 
tor full particulars to Box 327, AVIATION. 


Aircraft Engine Design and Development 

GLENN D. ANGLE 

Consulting Engineer 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 


WANTED: A number of 20 x 4 tires and 
tubes. Kindly communicate with 
THE LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


GROWING FAST 

You will at from this and recent iuuti of AVIATION that the 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

s expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this — 

DIRECTORY ADS PAY 


THE LONG ARM OF ADVERTISING 


supplies it 


tasri.n i-noi 


This from a dealer in aviation mal 
California whose regular classified advertise) 

AVIATION ( published in i Ven. York) extends Lis 

market to the entire United States. The continued 
growth of AVIATION Classified and Aircraft Service 
Directory advertising is the real index to the growth of 
commercial aviation in the U. S. 


AVIATION ADS will do the si 
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YOU NEED THESE AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 

AIRPLANE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

TEXT BOOK OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

by Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 

AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 

N.A.A. — $2.00 

WHO’S WHO IN AM. AERONAUTICS 

Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. — $1 .00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of check or money order 

THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Airplanes 


That you can use 
now and make 
money with 


Curtin JN4D in original crate $1300.00 

Curtin JN4D used excellent condition .... 800.00 


Curtin 3 pan. semi-cabin OX3 motor used 

one season 850.00 

Curtin 3 pan. semi-cabin OXX6 motor 
3000 feet in 10 min. with full load 

guaranteed 1 650.00 

Curtin Canuck used ; excellent condition, all 

upper wings 900.00 

Theta planet ore priced for immediate tale and are 
tubject to change in price without notice. A 25% 
depotil will hold any o/ the,, planet 30 day,. Thete 
planet can be intpected at tntr Dayton Field. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Largest Dealers In Aeronautical Equipment In the Country. 
Write lor our Latest Issue of Special Price Lists Stating 
What Von Are Chiefly Interested In. 


THE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 

THE NEW SWALLOW 



in the Speed and Efficiency Event* for Commercial Planes at 
the recent National Air Meet* at Dayton and Wichita offers 

CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY 

HIGH PAY LOAD EASE OF CONTROL 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST SIMPLICITY 
RUGGEDNESS ACCESSIBILITY 

Speed Range Never Before Attained in a 3-Place 0X5 
$3,500 nt Wichita 

Writ e lor Additional Information 

The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 

Wichita. K ansa s 
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Tempus Fugit-So Does the U.S. slirlVlail 


S O satisfactory has been the trans-conti- 
nental air mail service that with the com- 
ing of Spring, the postoffice department will 
inaugurate an overnight mail service between 
Chicago and New York. 

It may be said with more truth now than 
ever before that Time is money — to save 
Time is to save money. The new service will 
save Time for it will cut the fastest mail 
schedule between Chicago and New York 
from 20 hours to an average of 8 J4 hours. It 
will effect a saving of one full business day. 

t With the establishment of 
the new service, air mail for- 
warded from the Chicago 
field at 9 P. M. will reach 
New York at 6 o’clock the 
following morning, the same 
hour at which mail sent west- 
A,k for nth ward from New York at 10 


P. M. will reach Chicago. The difference of 
one hour in the schedule time East and West 
is due to prevailing wind. 

Night flights over the level plains between 
Chicago, 111., and Cheyenne, Wyo., have 
become commonplace. But a night flight be- 
tween Chicago and New York presents new 
problems for there are the Allegheny moun- 
tains which must be successfully scaled each 

Depend upon it — Yankee genius and 
Yankee daring will carry the mail over the 
mountains with the same safety that they 
and Stanolind Aviation Gasoline have been 
carrying the air mail across the plains. 

Our “Aviation Manual” recently off the 
press, will prove of interest and value to you 
just as it has to every other flyer who has 
seen it. You may have a copy for the asking. 


Standard Oil Company 

General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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T HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement — 
the art of flying — continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 


WRIGHT 

AIRCRAFT 
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Navy ships equipped uiith Wright 
Cooled Engines flying^ in formatUr 
I ’“omlj 




